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DETAILED ACTION 
Information Disclosure Statement 

1. The references listed on the Information Disclosure Statement submitted on 
22 July 2004 have been considered by the examiner (see attached PTO-1449). 

Specification 

2. The title of the invention is not descriptive. A new title is required that is 
clearly indicative of the invention to which the claims are directed. 

The following title is suggested: -INTERRUPT CONTROL DEVICE 
WHICH SENDS DATA TO PROCESSOR AT OPTIMIZED TIME-. 

In addition, please make the title the same throughout all documents in the 
application ("Method for Data Protection For Removable Recording Medium" was 
used as the title in several documents In the application). 

3. The disclosure is objected to because of the following informalities: 

a. In Line 6 of the Background, the Published Unexamined Patent 
Application No. should be JP10-275136, rather than 10-275136. 

b. In Line 4 of the third paragraph of the Background, "polling" is 
misspelled. 

Appropriate correction is required. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC §112 

4. The following is a quotation of the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. 112: 

The specification shall conclude with one or more claims particularly pointing out and distinctly 
claiming the subject matter which the applicant regards as his Invention. 
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5. Claims 1-17 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, secx)nd paragraph, as being 
indefinite for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject matter 
which applicant regards as the invention. 

As per Claims 1, 15, 16, and 17, if the interrupt is issued prior to data 
acquisition, it is not clear how the Interrupt indicates the data has become 
available. The Examiner would interpret this limitation, for examination purposes, 
to mean the interrupt is sent to the central processing unit before said object 
acquiring unit receives all said data or said resource, indicating that some said 
data or said resource has become available. 

As per Claim 7, it is not clear as to what a "predetermined small value" is 
or how the "predetermined small value" is determined. The Examiner would 
interpret this limitation, for examination purposes, to mean the setup period 
change unit changes said setup period to make said average the smallest 
possible value. 

As per Claim 8, it is not clear as to what type of "distribution of said time 
differences" the setup period change unit changes the setup period according to. 
The Examiner would interpret this limitation, for examination purposes, to mean 
the setup period change unit changes said setup period according to an average 
of a distribution of said time differences measured by said time difference 
measuring unit. 

As per Claim 9, it is not clear as to what a "predetermined percentage of 
said time differences" is or how it is determined. In addition, it is not clear as to 
what the "predetermined value" is or how it is determined. The Examiner would 
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interpret this limitation, for examination purposes, to mean to have said setup 
period change unit change said setup period to make the average of time 
differences less than or equal to the smallest possible value. The 
"predetermined percentage of said time differences" would be the said time 
differences in the average which are below the smallest possible value described 
in Claim 7. 

All claims not specifically addressed are rejected due to a dependency. 

Correction/clarification is therefore required. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 
6. The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. 103(a) which forms the basis for all 
obviousness rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described 
as set forth in section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to 
be patented and the prior art are such that the subject matter as a whole would have been 
obvious at the time the invention was made to a person having ordinary skill in the art to which 
said subject matter pertains. Patentability shall not be negatived by the manner in which the 
invention was made. 

Claims 1, 15, 16, and 17 are rejected under 35 USC 103(a) as being obvious 
over Hashimoto et al. ("Hashimoto") (U.S. 6,397,282) in view of Williams et al. 
CWilliams") (U.S. 6,167,480). 

Hashimoto discloses the invention substantially as claimed. 
Regarding Claim 1, Hashimoto discloses: 

An interrupt control device (Fig. 3. item 20. Column 2, lines 23-29) for 
issuing interrupts to a central processing unit, comprising: 

An object acquiring unit (Fig. 3. item 22, Column 11, line 1) for acquiring 
data or resource(s) for use by said central processing unit; 
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An interrupt issuing unit for issuing an interrupt to said central processing 
unit before said object acquiring unit acquires said data or said resource, said 
interrupt indicating tliat said data or said resource has become available (Fig. 3, 
item 26, Column 11, lines 15-19); 
Hashimoto does not disclose expressly: 

A use delay unit for delaying the use of said data or said resource by said 
central processing unit until said object acquiring unit acquires said data or said 
resource if said central processing unit which has received said interrupt 
requests the use of said data or said resource before said object acquiring unit 
acquires said data or said resource. 

In the same field of endeavor (e.g. providing an interrupt signal to a host 
system processor), Williams discloses a use delay unit (Column 3, lines 8-21) for 
delaying the use of said data or said resource by said central processing unit 
until said object acquiring unit acquires said data or said resource if said central 
processing unit which has received said interrupt requests the use of said data or 
said resource before said object acquiring unit acquires said data or said 
resource. 

Accordingly, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art 
at the time of the invention was made to have incorporated Williams* teachings of 
providing an interrupt signal to a host system processor with the teachings of 
Hashimoto, for the purpose of providing only a single Interrupt for an incoming 
information packet's reception (see Williams, Column 4. lines 8-10). Also, it 
would have been desirable as stated by Williams for a network peripheral to be 
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able to provide such an Interrupt for infomriation packets that conform to a user 
specified network operating system protocol (see Williams, Column 4, lines 8- 
26). Hashimoto provides motivation to combine by making a point of his 
invention to be able to postpone interrupt requests that do not require immediate 
attention (see Hashimoto, Column 2, lines 10-22). 

Regarding Claim 15 all the same elements of Claim 1 are listed, but where the 
central processing unit and interrupt control device are located in an infonnation 
processing device. Since it would be obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art 
that a central processing unit and interrupt control device would be located in 
some sort of an infonnation processing device, the supporting rationale of the 
rejection to Claim 1 applies equally as well to Claim 1 5. 
Regarding Claim 16 all the same elements of Claim 1 are listed, but in method 
form rather than system form. Therefore, the supporting rationale of the rejection 
to Claim 1 applies equally as well to Claim 16. 

Regarding Claim 17 all the same elements of Claim 1 are listed, but in program 
product fomi rather than system form. Therefore, the supporting rationale of the 
rejection to Claim 1 applies equally as well to Claim 17. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 
7. Claims 2-5, 10, and 12-14 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being 
unpatentable over Hashimoto-Williams as applied to claim 1 above, and further in 
view of Reid et al. ("Reid") (U.S. 6.1 15,776). 
Hashimoto-Williams discloses the Invention substantially as claimed. 
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Hashimoto-Williams discloses the interrupt control device according to Claim 1 
as described above. 

Regarding Claim 2, Hashimoto-Williams does not disclose expressly wherein 
said interrupt issuing unit issues said interrupt after a predetermined setup period 
elapses from when a data generation device generating said data starts to 
generate said data. 

In the same field of endeavor (e.g. improvements to the transmission of 
information between digital devices over a communications medium). Reid 
discloses wherein said interrupt issuing unit (Reid, Column 9, lines 6-15) issues 
said interrupt after a predetenmined setup period elapses from when a data 
generation device generating said data starts to generate said data. 

Accordingly, It would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art 
at the time the invention was made to have incorporated Reid's teachings of 
improvements to the transmission of information between digital devices over a 
communications medium with the teachings of Hashimoto-Williams, for the 
purpose of reducing "the number of interrupts generated by the network to the 
processor and to thereby reduce the processing burden to the operating system 
of servicing those interrupts" (Reid. Column 3, lines 29-31). Hashimoto-Williams 
provides motivation to combine by stating that interruption requests that do not 
require immediate attention are postponed from being sent to the central 
processing unit until a predetermined delay has elapsed (Hashimoto. Column 2, 
lines 10-22). 
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Regarding Claim 3, Hashimoto-Williams and Reid disclose the following 
limitations, which are not disclosed expressly in Hashimoto and Williams: 

A time difference measuring unit (Reid, Column 9, lines 6-15) for 
measuring a time difference between when said object acquiring unit acquires 
said data and when said central processing unit which has received said interrupt 
requests the use of said data; and 

A setup period change unit (Column 9, lines 27-29) for changing said 
predetermined setup period according to said time difference. 

The motivation that was utilized in the combination of Claim 2, super, 
applies equally as well to Claim 3. 

Regarding Claim 4, Hashimoto and Williams do not disclose expressly: 

An acquisition time measuring unit for measuring an acquisition time from 
when said data generation device starts to generate said data until said object 
acquiring device acquires said data; 

Wherein said setup period change unit changes said setup period 
according to said acquisition time and said time difference. 
In the same field of endeavor, Williams discloses: 

An acquisition time measuring unit (Figure 11, item 270, Column 14, lines 
14-18) for measuring an acquisition time from when said data generation device 
starts to generate said data until said object acquiring device acquires said data; 

Wherein said setup period change unit changes said setup period 
according to said acquisition time and said time difference. 
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Please note the definition of "latency" as used in the reference In this 
rejection can be found at <Hyperdictionary.com>. The portion of the claim 
regarding the setup period change unit is rejected because it would be obvious to 
one of ordinary skill in the art that said acquisition time and the said time 
difference are directly related, therefore the supporting rationale of the rejection 
to Claim 3 applies equally as well here. 

The motivation that was utilized In the combination of Claim 2, super, 
applies equally as well to Claim 4. 

Regarding Claim 5, Reid discloses the following limitations, which are not 
disclosed expressly in Hashimoto and Williams: 

Said data generation device (Column 3, lines 40-44) generates a plurality 
of data segments; 

Said object acquiring unit (Column 5, lines 3-6) sequentially acquires said 
plurality of data segments for use by said central processing unit; 

Said interrupt issuing unit (Column 9, lines 7-15) issues an intemiptto 
said central processing unit before said object acquiring unit acquires each of 
said plurality of data segments, each said interrupt indicating that the respective 
one of said plurality of data segments has become available; 

Said time difference measuring unit (Column 9, lines 6-15) measures, for 
each of said plurality of data segments, the time difference between when said 
object acquiring unit acquires said data segment and when said central 
processing unit which has received said interrupt requests the use of said data 
segment; and 
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Said setup period change unit (Column 9, lines 27-29) changes said setup 
period according to the time differences measured by said time difference 
measuring unit. 

The motivation that was utilized in the combination of Claim 2, super, 
applies equally as well to Claim 5. 

Regarding Claim 10, Hashimoto and Williams do not disclose a setup period 
change unit for, (i) changing said setup period to a smaller value if said central 
processing unit which has received said interrupt requests the use of said data or 
said resource before said object acquiring unit acquires said data or said 
resource, and (ii) changing said setup period to a greater value if said central 
processing unit which has received said interrupt requests the use of said data or 
said resource after said object acquiring unit acquires said data or said resource. 
However, in the same field of endeavor, Reid discloses a setup period change 
unit which has a delay that may be user-programmable, or it may be system- 
programmable based on varying system parameters (Reid, Column 6, lines 36- 
37). Reid further discloses a setup period change unit that is able to generate an 
interrupt after a said number of packets accumulates or after a predetermined 
period of time elapses (Reid, Column 9, lines 13-15). 

Accordingly, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art 
at the time of the invention was made to have incorporated Reid's teachings of 
delaying interrupts until a predetermined number of data packets accumulates or 
a predetemiined period of time elapses to the teachings of Hashimoto-Williams 
for the purpose of increasing or decreasing the number of data packets that are 
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stored in storage (Hashimoto, Column 1 1 , line 1) before an interrupt is sent to the 
central processing unit. 

The motivation that was utilized in the combination of Claim 2, super, 
applies equally as well to Claim 10. 

Regarding Claims 12, 13, and 14, all the same elements of Claims 2, 3, and 4, 
respectively are listed, but where "data generation device" is replaced with 
"resource reservation device". Since "data" and "resource" were used 
interchangeably in other claims (ie. Claims 1,10, and 1 1 , and numerous times in 
the specification), the supporting rationale of the rejection to Claims 2, 3 and 4 
apply equally as well to Claims 12, 13, and 14, respectively. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 
8. Claims 6-9 are rejected under 35 USC 103(a) as being unpatentable over 
Hashimoto-Williams and Reid as applied to Claims 2-5 above, and in further view 
of Williams ("Williams '305") (U.S. 6,061,305). 

Hashimoto-Williams and Reid disclose the invention substantially as claimed. 
Regarding Claim 6, Hashimoto-Williams do not disclose expressly wherein said 
setup period change unit changes said setup period according to the average of 
the time differences measured by said time difference measuring unit. 

In the same field of endeavor (e.g. providing an interrupt signal to a host 
processor unit), Hashimoto-Williams and Reid disclose wherein said setup period 
change unit (Williams, Column 14, lines 19-26) changes said setup period 
according to the average of the time differences (Williams '305, Column 4 line 66 
- Column 5, line 27) measured by said time difference measuring unit. 
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Accordingly, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the art 
at the time the invention was made to have incorporated Williams '305's 
teachings of providing an interrupt signal to a host processor unit along with 
measuring duration times of each of a series of events and particularly to 
determining the average event duration time to the teachings of Hashimoto- 
Williams and Reid, for the purpose of finding a value that will be most useful in 
optimizing device performance (Williams *305, Column 1. lines 39-40). 
Hashimoto-Williams and Reid provide motivation to combine by stating that an 
interrupt is asserted as an optimum interrupt time (Williams, abstract). 
Regarding Claim 7, Williams *305 discloses the following limitation, which is not 
disclosed expressly in Hashimoto-Williams: wherein said setup period change 
unit (Williams '305. Column 5, lines 23-27) changes said setup period to make 
said average a predetermined small value. 

The motivation that was utilized in the combination of Claim 6, super, 
applies equally as well to Claim 7. 

Regarding Claims 8 and 9, since they are directly related to Claim 7 (according 
to the Examiner's interpretation), the supporting rationale of the rejection to Claim 
7 applies equally as well to Claims 8 and 9. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 
9. Claim 11 is rejected under 35 USC 103(a) as being obvious over Hashimoto- 
Williams in view of Reid and in further view of Brice, Jr. et al. ("Brice") (U.S. 
6,754.738). 

Hashimoto-Williams discloses the invention substantially as claimed. 
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Hashimoto-Williams discloses a delay processing unit for (ii) causing said 
central processing unit to return from interrupt handling caused by said interrupt, 
to delay the use of said data or said resource by said central processing unit until 
said object acquiring unit acquires said data or said resource (Hashimoto, Figure 
5, Column 8, lines 1-24), However, Hashimoto-Williams do not disclose 
expressly a delay time calculation unit for calculating a delay time required from 
the time said object acquiring unit receives a request for use of said data or 
resource from said central processing unit which has received said interrupt until 
said object acquiring unit acquires said data or resource as well as a delay 
processing unit for (i) causing said central processing unit to use polling to 
request said data or said resource if said delay time is less than a predetermined 
threshold. 

In the same field of endeavor (e.g. improvements to the transmission of 
information between digital devices over a communications medium), Reid 
discloses a delay time calculation unit (Column 10, lines 8-18) for calculating a 
delay time required from the time said object acquiring unit receives a request for 
use of said data or resource from said central processing unit which has received 
said interrupt until said object acquiring unit acquires said data or resource. 

Accordingly, it would have been obvious to one of ordinary skill in the 
computer architecture art at the time the invention was made to have 
incorporated Reid's teachings of a computer operating system in which interrupts 
are generated to a processor by events which then require processor time to 
service to the teachings of Hashimoto and Williams, for the purpose of delaying 
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data to be sent to the processor until a predetermined amount of data segments 
or a predetermined time lias elapsed (Reid, abstract, Brice, abstract). 
Hashimoto-Williams provides motivation to combine by stating that interruption 
requests that do not require immediate attention are postponed from being sent 
to the central processing unit a predetemnined delay has elapsed (Hashimoto, 
Column 2, lines 10-22). 

In the same field of endeavor, Brice discloses a delay processing unit 
(Brice, Column 1 1 , lines 28-32) for (i) causing said central processing unit to use 
polling to request said data or said resource if said delay time is less than a 
predetermined threshold. 

The motivation that was utilized in the combination of the previous part of 
the claim, super, applies equally as well to this part of the claim. 

Conclusion 

10. The prior art made of record and not relied upon is considered pertinent to 
applicant's disclosure. Jinzaki (U.S. Publication No. 2004/0236875) discloses a 
computer for determining interruption delay dynamically. Williams et al. (U.S. 
5,881 ,296) discloses a method for improved interrupt processing in a computer 
system. Huffman et al. (U.S. 6,640,274) discloses a method and apparatus for 
reducing the disk drive data transfer interrupt service latency penalty. Paul et al. 
(U.S. 6,721,878) discloses low-latency interrupt handling during memory access 
delay periods in microprocessors. Stevens (U.S. 6,338,1 11) discloses a method 
and apparatus for reducing I/O interrupts. Kailash et al. (U.S. 6,185,639) 
discloses a system and method to reduce a computer system's interrupt 
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processing overfiead. Binford et al. (U.S. 5,671 ,365) discloses an I/O system for 
reducing main processor overhead in initiating I/O requests and servicing I/O 
completion events. Bashford (U.S. 6,629,179) discloses a message signaled 
interrupt generating device and method. Constantinos Dovrolis, Brad Thayer, 
and Parameswaran Ramanathan (ACM SIGOPS Operating Systems Review, 
Volume 35, Issue 4) disclose a method for hybrid interrupt-polling for the network 
interface. 

Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from 
the examiner should be directed to Faisal Zaman whose telephone number Is 
571-272-6459. The examiner can nomrially be reached on Monday thru Friday, 9 
am - 5:30 pm. 

If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the 
examiner's supervisor, Rehana Perveen can be reached on 571-272-3676. The 
fax phone number for the organization where this application or proceeding is 
assigned is 571-273-8300. 

Information regarding the status of an application may be obtained from 
the Patent Application Information Retrieval (PAIR) system. Status information 
for published applications may be obtained from either Private PAIR or Public 
PAIR. Status information for unpublished applications is available through 
Private PAIR only. For more information about the PAIR system, see http://pair- 
direct.uspto.gov. Should you have questions on access to the Private PAIR 
system, contact the Electronic Business Center (EBC) at 866-217-9197 (toll- 
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Abstract 

The standard way to notify the processor of a net- 
work event, such as the arrival or transmission of a 
packet, is through interrupts. Interrupts are more 
effective than polling, in terms of the per packet 
send/receive latency. Interrupts, however, incur a 
high overhead both during and after the interrupt 
handling, because modern superscalar processors use 
long pipelines, out-of-order and speculative execu- 
tion, and multi-level memory systems, all of which 
tend to increase the mternipt overhead in terms of 
clock cycles. In this paper, we attempt to reduce the 
network interface overhead by introducing a hybrid 
scheme (HIP) that uses interrupts under low network 
load conditions and polling otherwise. Even though 
such hybrid schemes have been proposed in the past, 
the polling period in HIP is adjusted dynamically 
based on the rate of the arriving packet stream. In 
this way, the increase in the per packet latency, which 
occurs with polling, is quite low. This is quantified 
with trace-driven simulations, which also show that 
the per packet overhead with HIP is significantly re- 
duced compared to the conventional interrupt-based 
mechanism. HIP would be beneficial for high band- 
width network interfacing in servers with a heavy 
WWW or streaming media workload. 



1 Introduction 

Personal computers and workstations will soon be 
used as videophones, televisions, and multiplayer 
game systems. These applications are network- 
intensive, and due to their multimedia nature they 
require high-throughput network interfaces. Many 
workstations today are connected to Fast Ethernet in- 
terfaces (100Mbps), while Gigabit Ethernet interfaces 
(1000Mbps) are already deployed in high-end Web 



servers. This dramatic bandwidth mcrease calls for 
optimizations in all key components of the network 
interface, including the network interface card (NIC), 
the protocol stacks, the operating system, the input- 
output unit, the memory system, and the processor. 
In general, the network interface has been tradition- 
ally viewed as just an I/O peripheral that causes un- 
predictable and infrequent events, and so not much 
optimization has been put into it [1, 2, 3, 4, 5]. 

We first have to differentiate between the concepts 
of latency and throughput, as they apply to the re- 
ceive operation firom the network interface. Latency is 
the time duration between a packet arrival at the NIC 
and its delivery to the application. The throughput, 
on the other hand, is the rate with which the applica- 
tion can read packets from the NIC. The throughput 
is the inverse of the receive overhead, where the latter 
accounts for all processing delays of the receive oper- 
ation. The latency can be larger than the overhead 
if the received packets are queued at the NIC before 
they are received and processed by the application. 
There are systems and applications where reducing 
latency is the major issue. For example, in a loosely- 
coupled multiprocessor system the network latency is 
part of the computational delay and, therefore, it has 
to be minimized [6]. In contrast, in multimedia appli- 
cations the audio and video streams that arrive from 
the network are queued for a playback delay of sev- 
eral tens or hundreds of milliseconds before they are 
delivered to the user [7]. Consequently, an increase of 
a few milliseconds in the receive latency would nor- 
mally go unnoticed from that type of applications. 

Current personal computers and workstations are 
notified of an arrival of a packet at the NIC through 
interrupts. This is because interrupts guarantee a 
minimum receive latency since the packets are not 
queued at the NIC for a duration more than the in- 
terrupt handlufig period. An interrupt, however, is 
an asynchronous event with high hardware and soft- 
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ware overhead. The hardware overhead is mainly due 
to the flushing of out-of-order and speculative execu- 
tion state in the processor and due to the reduction 
in the locality of references in the instruction and 
data caches caused by the context switches that are 
necessary for interrupt processing [8]. The software 
overhead is due to the following reasons. When an in- 
terrupt occurs, the architecturally visible state must 
be saved, an appropriated interrupt handler must be 
dispatched, and upon completion of the handler, the 
system state must be restored. In addition, to handle 
nested interrupts, appropriate process states and pri- 
orities must be updated in each invocation of the in- 
terrupt handler, requiring time-consuming bookkeep- 
ing [9). 

An alternative to interrupts is polling. In polling, 
the processor periodically initiates a read operation 
of a control NIC register. If one or more packets have 
arrived, they are moved to the main memory for fur- 
ther processing. Since several packets may be read 
in the same poll and since the code to perform a poll 
is usually much shorter than the interrupt process- 
ing code, the receive overhead is reduced. However, 
on the negative side, packets are not guaranteed to 
be present at each poll; the polls in which no packet 
is found in the NIC (unsuccessful polls) increase the 
overall overhead of the network interface. Addition- 
ally, the latency of the receive operation increases be- 
cause packets are queued in the NIC until the polling 
event. Because of these two drawbacks, polling is not 
commonly used in general purpose systems. Polling is 
used however in systems that have a heavy network 
load, such as routers and bridges, firewalls, or file 
servers [5]. In such systems the probability of unsuc- 
cessful polls is small, and the receive latency remains 
quite low by using a high polling period, and/or spe- 
cialized hardware (see Section 5). 

In this paper, we propose an input network inter- 
face mechanism which combines the advantages of 
interrupts and polling, i.e., it has a receive overhead 
that is comparable to that of polling, and a receive 
latency that is not prohibitively larger than that of 
interrupts. This scheme is based on the following 
two observations about next generation multimedia 
applications. 

1. Multimedia network traffic is stream-based with 
frequent packet arrivals that have some statis- 
tical predictability. By monitoring the packet 
interarrival times, the next packet arrival time 



can be roughly estimated. If this prediction is 
effective, we can in principle set the polling pe- 
riod to the estimated packet interarrival period, 
reducing both the unsuccessful polls as well as 
the receive latency. Notice that in all current 
implementations of polling-based network inter- 
faces, the polling period is fixed and independent 
of the arriving packet stream interarrivals. 

2. Multimedia-based applications can tolerate an 
increase in the receive latency, if this increase 
is much smaller than the playback delay of the 
application. The playback delay is the time du- 
ration between the receipt of a packet and the 
display of its data to the user. The playback de- 
lay is typically used for absorbing the random 
delays in the network. For interactive real-time 
applications, the playback delay is in the order of 
100-200 milliseconds. Consequently, an increase 
in the receive latency of a few milliseconds should 
not be a problem for such appUcations. For other 
applications, such as Remote Procedure Calls 
(RPC) or Network File System (NFS) opera- 
tions, the latency should not be larger than, for 
example, the average latency of a disk operation. 
Since a disk access can be several milliseconds, a 
network interface latency of the same magnitude 
should not cause noticeable performance degra- 
dations. 

The basic idea of the proposed network interface 
scheme, called Hybrid Interrupt Polling (HIP), is 
to adaptively switch between the use of interrupts 
and polling based on the observed rate of packet ar- 
rivals. Specifically, if the packet arrivals are firequent 
and predictable, the receive mechanism operates in 
a polling mode and the interrupts are disabled. In 
this mode, the polling period is set based on the pre- 
dicted packet interarrival times. However, to bound 
the receive latency, the polling period is not allowed 
to exceed a pre-determined limit (say, ten millisec- 
onds). On the other hand, if the packet arrivals are 
infrequent, less predictable, or if the number of con- 
secutive unsuccessful polls exceeds a threshold, the 
receive mechanism operates in the interrupt mode. 
In this mode, the polling operation is stopped and 
the interrupts are enabled. 

HIP performs better than interrupts in terms of 
receive overhead and better than polling in terms of 
receive latency. Additionally, the receive latency is 
always upper bounded, as a safety precaution of the 
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Figure 1: The basic components of the receive part 
of the network interface 



mechanism. We demonstrate these two results by 
simulating HIP and other network interface mecha- 
nisms using traces from real local-area network traf- 
fic. 

The rest of this paper is as follows. Section 2 
presents a simple model for the network interface and 
it illustrates the main performance measures. Sec- 
tion 3 explains how polling is performed in HIP. Sec- 
tion 4 presents HIP and the involved algorithms in de- 
tail. Section 5 discusses some related works and their 
differences and similarities with HIP. Section 6 eval- 
uates quantitatively HIP and other schemes through 
shnulation. Finally, Section 7 concludes and identifies 
remaining open issues. 



2 A Model of the Network In- 
terface 

The network interface is a complex system that con- 
sists of several hardware and software interacting 
units in both the computer and the NIC. We show 
the major components of the receive part of this sys- 
tem in Figure 1. As [4] points out, the receive and the 
transmit parts of the network interface are not com- 
pletely symmetrical. In this paper we focus on the 
receive-part, where the interrupt overhead is more 
important. 

We consider a typical multitasking workstation, 
where all the network interface functionality is per- 
formed by operating system processes running in the 



kernel address space, while the application processes 
run m the user address space. When a packet ar- 
rives at the NIC it gets temporarily stored in a local 
queue. In an interrupt-based system, the NIC device 
controller can either transfer the packet in the kernel 
memory buffers using a DMA en^ne and then inter- 
rupt the processor, or it can immediately interrupt 
the processor that will then copy the packet to the 
kernel memory. Currently, most network interfiaces 
are DMA-capable. The activation of the hardware 
interrupt line preempts the running process, ajid the 
OS interrupt dispatcher is invoked to identify the na- 
ture of the interrupt and the corresponding device 
driver. After an additioneil context switch, the device 
driver completes the receive transaction with the de- 
vice controller, and the packet processing continues 
with the network protocol processes (e.g., IP, UDP). 
Finally, the packet is copied again, this time from 
the kernel space to the user spax:e, and the recipient 
application is notified. 

Some of the above operations have a fixed overhead 
per packet, while some others have an overhead that 
is roughly proportional to the packet size in bytes. 
Following the model of [4], the final throughput R 
that the application gets is 



Vp + LxVb 



where L is the packet length in bytes, Vp is the per- 
packet overhead, and Vb is the per-byte overhead. 
The fixed overhead accounts for the hardware cost 
of the DMA transfer setup and of the I/O bus ar- 
bitration, as well as for the execution of the inter- 
rupt service routine, the device driver, the protocol 
stack, and for costs associated with memory manage- 
ment and context switches. The per-packet overhead 
is mainly due to data copying from the NIC to the 
kernel space (if there is no DMA support), and from 
the kernel space to the user process, as well as with 
error-checking processing, such as checksum calcula- 
tions. In this paper we attempt to optimize the com* 
ponent of the fixed overhead per packet that is related 
with the interrupt overheads. As measured in [10], a 
hardware interrupt (such as the interrupt generated 
by the NIC) with a null interrupt handler introduces 
an overhead of about 4 /xs in a 500Mhz Pentium HI 
system running FreeBSD 2.2.6. This is an important 
overhead for a workstation that receive streams of 
several hundreds of Mbps from the network interface, 
and it is important to examine possible optimizations 
that can reduce it. 
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3 The Polling Process 

Before describing HIP in detail, we address the im- 
portant issue of how polling is performed. The con- 
straints that HIP imposes are, first, that the polling 
period has to be dynamically adjustable, so that it 
can track the packet interarrivals, and second, that 
the polling period has to have as fine a time gran- 
ularity as possible, so that the packet latency to be 
minimized. 

For a multitasking operating system, one possible 
polling approach is to have a periodically scheduled 
kernel polling process. This approach, however, re- 
quires a context switch for each poll. Although the 
overhead of this context switch is smaller than the 
cost of an interrupt (no hardware overhead and no 
interrupt dispatching), it is still comparable to the 
interrupt handling overhead. Ideally, the polling op- 
eration should not introduce a context switch over- 
head. 

The adopted solution in HIP is based on the oper- 
ating system soft clock [9]. This clock causes a peri- 
odic interrupt that is used for time-slicing and other 
bookkeeping activities. Its period is the finest time- 
slice and system clock granularity that the operating 
system allows. In HIP, the polling period is always 
set to a multiple of the clock period. Specifically, the 
next polling event is scheduled using a counter P in 
the clock handler. In every clock tick, the value of 
P gets decremented. When it reaches zero, the net- 
work device driver is called to poll the NIC. Then, 
the value of P is set to the number of clock events 
until the next poll, and the process repeats. This op- 
eration requires only a few additional instructions in 
the clock interrupt handler. The actual polling over- 
head is the cost of reading a status register on the 
NIC to check for a packet arrival, and if one is de- 
tected, to transfer the packet(s) from the NIC buffers 
to main memory (normally usmg DMA). Note that 
the overhead of the soft clock interrupt would be en- 
countered in anyway, so the polling operation does 
not introduce an additional context switch. 

Over the last decade or so, the OS clock period 
was commonly set to 10 milliseconds [9]. Although 
the polling period can be constrained to a multiple 
of this period, the time granularity of adjusting the 
polling period would be too coarse, and the maxi- 
mum latency that polling could introduce would be 
excessive (several tens of milliseconds) for many ap- 



plications. More recently however, some OS vendors 
have moved to a smaller clock interrupt period of 1 
millisecond (e.g., Solaris 8). This reduction is well 
justified, given that the CPU performance has im- 
proved several orders of magnitude over the last ten 
years. We believe that most OS vendors will soon 
also switch to a 1-msec clock interrupt period, or even 
lower than that. As it will become clear in the next 
section, HIP becomes more practical and effective as 
the clock interrupt period decreases. 



4 HIP 

In this section we first present the important parame- 
ters in HIP, and then describe the algorithms to deter- 
mine when to perform polling instead of interrupts, 
and how to compute the polling period. 

• Interrupt Overhead Vj: The fixed overhead 
of receiving a packet from the network interface 
using interrupts. 

• Polling Overhead Vp: The fixed overhead of 
receiving a packet from the network interface us- 
ing polling. A rule of thumb is that the polling 
overhead is an order of magnitude less than the 
interrupt overhead [8, 6, 11]. 

• lYansfer Overhead V{B): The overhead of 
transferring B bytes from the network interface 
to main memory. This accounts for the variable 
part of the interrupt and polling overhead, i.e., 
if B bytes have arrived, the total interrupt over- 
head is V/ + V{B)y and the total polling over- 
head is Vp -h V{B). V{B) is practically zero for 
a DMA-capable network interface. For simplic- 
ity, we assume that this overhead is proportional 
to B (ViB) « B). 

• Mode Switching Overhead Vg: The overhead 
of switching from Interrupt-mode to Polling- 
mode, and vice versa. This overhead accounts 
for the network interface interrupt enabling and 
disabling operations. We assume that both op- 
erations have the same cost. 

• Minimum Polling Period T^^^: The mini- 
mum polling period that can be set. It is limited 
by the soft clock period. 
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• Maximum Polling Period T^^^ : The maxi- 
mum polling period that can be set. It is limited 
by the maximum latency that can be tolerated 
by latency-sensitive applications such as NFS or 
RPC. 

• Polling Period Tp: The scheduled polling pe- 
riod. The constraints are that T^^^ < Tp < 
rpMAX^ and that Tp must be an integral multi- 
ple of T^^^. 

• Average Packet Interarrival /: A dynamic 
estimation of the average duration between 
packet arrivals. 

• Last Packet Interarrival D: The duration be- 
tween the last packet arrival and the one before 
that. 

• Packet Interarrival VEuriance af: A dynamic 
estimation of the packet interarrival variance. It 
is used as a rough statistical indication of the 
regularity of the packet interarrivals. The square 
root of a] is the packet interarrival standard de- 
viation a/. 

• Consecutive Unsuccessful Polls P(/: The 
number of consecutive imsuccessful polls (polls 
where there was nothing received at the network 
interface). An unsuccessful poll increases the 
overhead without producing any useful work. A 
l£u:ge value of Pu indicates that the polling pe- 
riod used was poorly set, or that the stream of 
received packets has ended. 

• Maximum Consecutive Unsuccessful Polls 

pMAX, rpj^g maximum adlowed value of Py. 
After this number of unsuccessful polls, HIP 
switches back to Interrupt-mode. As a first 
guess, Pu can be equal to the ratio since 
this many unsuccessful polls are equivalent, in 
terms of overhead, to an interrupt. 

The average packet interarrival / is estimated af- 
ter each packet arrival using a simple exponential 
weighted average: 

J = a7+(1~Q!)P (0<a<l) (1) 

where a is the average interarrival weight factor. 

a controls the importance that is given to the last in- 
terarrival relative to the past history of interarrivals, 
as that is accumulated in /. 



The packet interarrival variance a] is estimated as 

a'i=P<^i + {\-m-Df (0<i8<l) (2) 

where is the interarrival variance weight fac- 
tor. Again, P controls the memory of the predictor. 

HIP switches between the interrupt and the polling 
modes based on the observed statistics of packet ar- 
rivals. It switches to the polling mode if the following 
two conditions are satisfied: 

1. Packets arrive regularly enough 

2. Packets arrive frequently enough 

The first condition attempts to avoid the risk of 
many unsuccessful polls when the packet stream is 
too bursty. The second condition avoids polling when 
the SLrrival rate is small compared to the minimum 
possible polling rate. Specifically, HIP switches to 
polling mode if 

^<7 and I<T^^^ (3) 

The ratio ail I is the coefficient of variation of the 
packet interarrivals and it is an indication of the pre- 
dictability of the packet interarrivals. The parameter 
7 is the prediction threshold. Reducing 7 requires 
less predictable packet interarrivals before switching 
to polling mode. 

HIP switches to interrupt mode when the comple- 
ment of the above conditions occur, or when the num- 
ber of consecutive unsuccessful polls has reached its 
maximum allowed value. This latter condition en- 
sures that when a stream has finished, or when the in- 
terarrivals prediction has failed, HIP will switch back 
to interrupts. Specifically, HIP switches to the inter- 
rupt mode if 

y>7 or !>T^^^ or Pa=P^^^ (4) 

When Pu reaches its maximum value Pff^^^ it is 
re-initialized to zero, and / and aj get their default 
values. 

Ideally, when in polling mode, the polling period 
should be set to exactly match the next packet ar- 
rival instant. This, of course, is impossible, first be- 
cause we cannot exactly predict future arrivals, and 
second, because the polling period has to be a multi- 
ple of r^^^, and T^^^ <Tp < T^^^, In HIP, the 
polling period is set based on the following algorithm. 
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Else 

Tp = T^^^\ 



In this algorithm, <^ is the slack parameter, and it 
specifies how ^pessimistic' the estimation of the av- 
erage packet interarrival is, given a certain interar- 
rival standard deviation. The computations involved 
in the above algorithm are quite simple to consist a 
significant overhead. If, however, more eflScient cal- 
culations are required, the variance estimator can be 
replaced with the simpler to calculate mean predic- 
tion error, as it was done in [12] for the round-trip 
delay estimation in TCP implementations. 

It is clear that the performance of HIP can depend 
strongly on the the parameters a, )3, 7, 0, and P^f^^, 
K they are chosen too conservatively, polling will sel- 
dom be used and the results will be similar to those of 
exclusive interrupts. At the other extreme of param- 
eter selection, polling will be used too often and the 
overhead of unsuccessful polls will dominate, or the 
polling period will be too large, and the receive la- 
tencies will be increased without significant overhead 
reduction. In Section 6 we present some experimental 
results on the effect of these parameters. 

A concern about the proposed algorithm is that 
the fractal (or self-similax) nature of data traffic [13] 
may deteriorate the predictability of the packet inter- 
arrivals. It is exactly because of this concern that we 
used real local-area network traffic traces in evaluat- 
ing HIP. We observed through experimentation that 
frequently the simple coefficient-of-variation metric 
fails to accurately track the predictability of the ar- 
riving stream. This causes unsuccessful polls, or in- 
creased recdve latencies. The constraint on the max- 
imum number of unsuccessful polls serves as a protec- 
tion mechanism, forcing HIP back to interrupt mode 
when the polling penod is badly set over a sequence 
of packets. 



5 Related Work 

Several others have examined the trade-ofiis between 
interrupts and polling and have suggested hybrid 



schemes. An interesting mechanism is the Clocked 
Interrupts [14, 15]. In that scheme, a fine-granularity 
timer determines the rate of interrupt events. A typ- 
ical frequency range for this timer is 500Hz to 4KHz. 
Upon the expiration of the timer the network inter- 
face is polled for the arrival of one or more packets. 
If a packet has arrived, the interrupt service routine 
for the network interface is called to move the pack- 
ets into the main memory. The receive overhead is 
reduced because the interrupt is not caused by the 
asynchronous event of a packet arrival, but by the 
timer expiration. This makes clocked interrupts quite 
similar with polling. Note however that this mech- 
anism requires an additional fine-granularity high- 
frequency hardware timer. A second difference is that 
the clocked interrupts timer has a constant period 
that does not depend on the arriving network traf- 
fic, while HIP determines the polling period based on 
the measured packet interarrivals. This adaptation 
allows HIP to control the overhead-latency trade-off 
between interrupts and polling depending on the net- 
work interface load. 

Another relevant scheme was presented in [5]. The 
authors focused on an efiect called Receive Livelock^ 
that occurs under heavy network load conditions in 
workstations that are configured as routers, firewalls, 
file servers, or promiscuous network monitors. Specif- 
ically, if packets arrive very frequently, the system can 
practically spend all the CPU time at the interrupt 
handling routine, while lower priority processes (in- 
cluding user processes) do not get the chance to pro- 
cess the packets to completion /citeqie:01. This leads 
to extensive packet drops at intermediate buffering 
points, and thus, to a livelock situation. The authors 
of [5] implemented a mechanism where interrupts are 
only used at low network load conditions, while in 
high loads the interrupts are disabled and a polling 
thread is scheduled for re2wling the network interface. 
Every time a poll is executed, a certain packet quota is 
specified, i.e., the maximum number of packets that 
can be read in that poll. The quota is used for fair- 
ness purposes, when other tasks must also be per- 
mitted to make progress, so that to avoid the above 
livelock condition. If at the end of the polling some 
packets still remain at the NIC, the polling thread is 
executed again after a few milliseconds. Otherwise, 
the system switches back to interrupts. In principle, 
this mechanism is very similar to HIP. However, in 
HIP, the polling period is adjusted based on the ob- 
served packet interarrivals. 
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Aron and Druschel designed a soft timers OS faxjil- 
ity that allows efficient scheduling of software events 
at microsecond granularity [10]. The basic idea be- 
hind soft timers is to take advantage of certain states 
in the execution of a system where an event handler 
can be invoked at low cost. Such states include the 
entry points of various kernel handlers, such as sys- 
tem calls and exception handlers. A drawback of soft 
timers is that they can only schedule events prob- 
abilistically. [16] has demonstrated, however, that 
under practical workloads it is possible to schedule 
events at intervals down to a few tens of microsec- 
onds, with rare delays up to a few hundred of mi- 
croseconds. The soft timers facility can be combined 
with HIP in the following way: instead of schedul- 
ing the HIP polling thread at the granularity of the 
clock interrupt period, a soft timer can be scheduled 
to perform it instead. The execution frequency of 
the polling thread will then be adjusted by HIP, as 
described in the previous section. 

In the context of message-passing parallel systems, 
a scheme that is similar to HIP is the Polling Watch- 
dog [11]. In parallel systems the network latencies are 
part of the computational delays, and so it is criti- 
cal to minimize them. The Polling Watchdog is a 
hardware extension at the NIC that limits the gener- 
ation of interrupts to the cases where explicit polling 
fails to handle the packets quickly. The basic idea is 
that when a packet arrives at the NIC, a timer starts 
counting. If the packet is not removed from the NIC 
through polling within a given amount of time (the 
watchdog timeout period Twdog)y the watchdog in- 
terrupts the CPU. Tu,dog is set to around 50 pSj in 
order to strictly limit the maximum latency. In the 
EARTH-MANNA multiprocessor system^ on which 
this scheme has been implemented, the cost of an in- 
terrupt is 4.5 /iS, and the cost of a poll is 400 ns. The 
major difference between the Polling Watchdog and 
HIP is that in the former the CPU always polls the 
NIC in every context switch (on the average every 50 
/is) and interrupts are used only to bound the max- 
imum receive latency, while HIP switches between 
interrupts and variable-period polling, depending on 
the observed arriving network stream. 

Another scheme that combines interrupts with 
polling in the context of message-passing parallel sys- 
tems is used in the CM-5 [8]. For that system the 
time per poll is 1.6 /iS (0.6 to poll the interface and 



^ baaed on Intel i860 XP processors. 



1.0 to check the type of message and move it to mem- 
ory), the interrupt overhead is 19 /xs, and the cost 
of enabling or disabling interrupts is about 4.3 /is. 
The basic idea of the CM-5 scheme is to keep polling 
for incoming packets while servicing an interrupt for 
a packet arrival. The interrupt service routine ex- 
its only if there are no more packets waiting at the 
NIC. This is also called batched interrupts and it is a 
common practice in current network interface drivers 
[5]. The virtue of this scheme is that if the average 
packet interarrival is much smaller than the interrupt 
overhead, then multiple packets can be serviced in a 
single interrupt. In multiprocessor systems, the net- 
work bandwidth is very high and, therefore, the av- 
erage packet interarrival times are often in the range 
of a few microseconds. Hence, batched interrupts are 
quite effective. For more conventional workstations 
and networks, not many packets can arrive within a 
single interrupt service period. For example, for a 
10Mbps Ethernet the minimum time between packet 
arrivals is about 51.2/iS, and so in a 5 /iS interrupt 
handling period at most two packets can be captured. 
HIP does both batched interrupts and batched polls. 
In addition, it attempts to reduce the receive over- 
head when packets arrive every several hundreds or 
thousands of microseconds. 



6 Evaluation 

We wrote an event-driven simulator to qusmtitatively 
evaluate the overhead and latency that results from 
HIP, as well as from schemes that exclusively use in- 
terrupts or polling. The main goal of this study is 
to examine the relative overhead and latency that 
results from these different interface schemes, rather 
than to predict system-specific absolute performance 
measures. Additionally, we are interested to examine 
the behavior of the packet interarrival predictors us- 
ing real network traces, and to find appropriate values 
for the HIP parameters. 

The events that the simulator captures (and their 
sjonbols) are: 

• Packet arrival (A) 

• End of interrupt period (/) 

• Start of polling period (F,) 

• End of polling period (P/) 
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Figure 2: Two timelines with packet arrivals (A), in- 
terrupt period ends(I), polling period starts (P,), and 
polling period ends (P/). 



The packet arrivals are determined from real LAN 
traffic traces (described later). In the interrupt mode, 
an interrupt period is initiated with a packet arrival, 
unless the packet arrival occurs inside sm interrupt 
service period. In the latter case, we receive all 
the packets within the same interrupt (batched in- 
terrupts). The length of the interrupt period is equal 
to the interrupt overhead Vj + V{B), The start of 
a polling event is initiated based on the polling pe- 
riod Tp, and its duration is determined based on the 
polling overhead Vp + V{B). Batched polls are also 
supported. After every packet arrival, the predictions 
/ and (7/ are updated and the next polling period is 
determmed (if in Polling-mode). Statistics regarding 
the average receive overhead per packet and the av- 
erage latency per packet are reported at the end of 
the simulation run. The timelines in Figure 2 illus- 
trate the above events, and the interrupt and polling 
overheads. 

The characteristics of the network traffic traces 
that we use in this paper appear in Table 1. All traces 
were collected using the *snoop' packet filter, observ- 
ing the packets that are destined to a Sun Ultra- 1 
workstation from a 10Mbps Ethernet segment. It is 
important to note that on this specific Ethernet seg- 
ment there are several dozens of connected worksta- 
tions, and our workstation frequently received ARP, 
NFS, DNS, and other kinds of packets that the user 
does not normally see. The traces are classified in 
three classes, depending on the average bit-rate that 
arrives at our host (high, medium, and low). The first 
class (T-high) consists of two traces that were gen- 
erated while long FTP sessions with nearby worksta- 
tions were ongoing. The achieved average throughput 
in these sessions is close to 3 Mbps, so these streams 
may represent the kind of high-bandwidth multime- 
dia streams that computers will be receiving in the 
near future. The second class (T-medium) consists of 
two traces that were generated while Web-browsing 



sessions were performed and correspond to an aver- 
age incoming throughput of several tens of kbps. The 
third class (T-low) of traces were generated while 
the workstation was otherwise idle. In these traces 
the average incoming throughput is only a few kbps, 
mainly due to ARP, NFS, and DNS traffic. 

The parameter values that we used in the simu- 
lations are shown in Table 2. The fixed parameters 
(V/, Vp, V(i5), Vs) were selected based on reported 
values in the literature [16, 5]. Note these particu- 
lar numbers can \aiy widely from system to system, 
depending on the I/O system design and implemen- 
tation. Ilie fact though that the polling overhead is 
almost an order of magnitude smaller than the inter- 
rupt overhead seems to be rather generally true. The 
per-b3rte overhead V{B) was assumed to be quite low 
(500ns for 1500 byte packets), as would be the case 
with a DMA-capable NIC. The minimum polling pe- 
riod was set to 1ms, assuming a soft clock period of 
the same rate, while the maximum tolerable packet 
latency was set to 10ms. The HlP-related parameters 
(q, j9, 7, <f)y P^^^) were tuned through extensive 
simulations with a wide range of traffic traces (not 
only the reported ones here). 

The comparison of HIP with the interrupts-only 
and the polling-only network interface schemes is 
shown in Table 3. Note that, the simulated polling 
scheme uses the same polling-period adaptation al- 
gorithm as HIP, without ever switching to inter- 
rupt mode though. Conventional polling schemes, 
on the other hand, either busy-wait on the NIC, or 
use a constant polling period. The average over- 
head per packet and the average latency per packet 
are shown for each of these three network interface 
schemes. Several other performance measures of HIP, 
such as the average number of packets that are cap- 
tured through interrupts and through pollmg, are 
also shown. 

As expected, the interrupt overhead remains al- 
most constant independent of the incoming traffic's 
rate. On the contrary, the polling overhead keeps 
increasing as the incoming traffic's rate decreases, 
due to many unsuccessful polls. HIP achieves the 
low overhead of polling at high input rates, while for 
lower input rates it consistently introduces a lower 
overhead than the internipt-based and polling-based 
schemes. For the high rate traces, the average HIP 
overhead per packet is almost sue times smaller than 
the intemipts-only overhead. On the negative side, 
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T-High-1 


T-High-2 


T-Med-l 


T-Med-2 


T-Low-1 


T-Low-2 


Duration (sec) 


11.5 


16.7 


255.0 


341.9 


1118.7 


1302.3 


Packets Received 


4502 


5407 


3736 


3997 


3779 


4044 


Average Interarrivals (ms) 


2.5 


3.1 


68.2 


85.6 


296.0 


322.0 


Avg. Packet Length (bytes) 


904 


949 


421 


561 


90 


101 



Table 1: Characteristics of the network traces that were used in the simulations. 



Vi 


Vp 


V(B) 


Vs 




j'MAX 


a 


/? 


7 


4> 


pMAX 


5fj,s 


0.5/iS 


O.S^s 
B=1500 




Ims 


lOms 


0.3 


0.3 


2 


2.5 


10 



Table 2: Parameter values used in simulations. 





T-High-1 


T-High-2 


T-Med-l 


T-Med-2 


T-Low-1 


T-Low-2 


Interrupts: Avg-Overhead (/is) 


5.3 


5.3 


5.1 


5.2 


5.0 


5.0 


Polling: Avg-Overhead {ys) 


0.9 


0.9 


6.3 


5.4 


18.4 


20.3 


HIP: Avg-Overhead (//s) 


0.9 


0.9 


2.6 


4.1 


3.3 


3.4 


Interrupts: Avg-Delay (/is) 


5.3 


5.3 


5.1 


5.2 


5.0 


5.0 


Polling: Avg-Delay (/is) 


1698 


1640. 


3455 


4598 


3919 


3975 


HIP: Avg-Delay (/is) 


1557 


1547 


1074 


1321 


393 


367 


HEP: Total # of Interrupts 


103 


111 


1750 


2792 


2329 


2531 


HIP: Avg. Packets per Interrupt 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


HIP: Total # of Polls 


4415 


5458 


2429 


2726 


1404 


1504 


HIP: Total # of Unsucc. Polls 


1813 


2224 


1511 


2093 


825 


869 


HIP: Avg. Packets per Poll 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 



Table 3: Comparison of HIP with the schemes that are based exclusively on interrupts and polling. 
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(a) The effect of 7 on 
the average overhead per 
packet 



(b) The effect of 7 on the av- 
erage delay per packet 



(a) The effect of 4> on 
the average overhead per 



(b) The effect of 0 on the av- 
erage delay per packet 



Figure 3: The average per packet overhead and delay, 
as a function of the parameter 7. 



HIP introduces a considerably larger average per 
packet latency (between 4Q0fjts and 1.5ms) compared 
to the interrupt-based scheme. Note that the aver- 
age delay using polling-only can be much larger than 
that of HIP, especially for low-rate streams. The last 
five lines of Table 3 show the mix between interrupts 
and polls for HIP. The high incoming rate traces are 
captured mainly through poUing, while the low rate 
traces lead to most interrupts and many unsuccessful 
polls. In general, the large number of unsuccessful 
polls relatively to the total number of polls can be 
attributed to interarrival prediction failures because 
of the traffic burstiness. 

Figure 3 shows the effect of the parameter 7 on the 
average packet overhead and latency. It is clear that 
as 7 increases, we expect less regularity in the incom- 
ing stream and polling is selected more frequently. 
This results in decreasing overhead and increasing la- 
tency. A value of 7 between 2 and 3 seems to achieve a 
good trade-off between average overhead and latency. 

Figure 4 shows the effect of the parameter <j> on the 
average packet overhead and latency. As <(> increases, 
the polling period also increases. For high-rate in- 
coming streams this reduces the average overhead, 
since more packets are received in each poll and less 
unsuccessful polls are performed. This effect is less 
important in low rate streams. On the other hand, 
larger values of <f> can increase the average latency 
significantly. We found that a value of 0 between 2 
and 3 is a good middle point. 



Figure 4: The average per packet overhead and delay, 
as a function of the parameter ^. 

7 Conclusions 

We proposed a hybrid interrupt-polling (HIP) scheme 
for the network interface. HIP exploits the trade- 
off between decreased receive-overhead and increased 
receive-latency. The careful selection of the re- 
lated parameters allows the system designer to set 
this trade-off to the appropriate operating point. 
Through trace-driven simulations, we showed that 
HIP is more effective when the network workload con- 
sists of high-bandwidth streams, such as multimedia 
traffic- In this paper we focused on the underlying 
ideas and the general architecture, rather than on im- 
plementation specific problems. We expect, though, 
that several challenges can arise at that phase. Iden- 
tifying and addressing those issues is something that 
we plan to do in the future. 
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